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Bagehot diverges from Aristotle in maintaining,
together with most modern critics, that character
in a work of art is larger and more important than
plot, having not only an active element, which is
expressed by plot, but a solitary or meditative
element which cannot be so expressed. Epic is
inferior to drama because it presents character
not " in motion,55 but " in mass," that is, in both
its active and inactive phases. Yet in one instance
at least, Bagehot approaches very close to Aristotle's
point of view, emphasizing aspects of the problem
little appreciated in his day. In " Charles Dickens "
he writes:
Caricatures are necessarily isolated; they are pro-
duced by the exaggeration of certain conspicuous traits
and features; each being is enlarged on its greatest
side; and we laugh at the grotesque grouping and the
startling contrast. But that connection between human
beings on which a plot depends is rather severed than
elucidated by the enhancement of their diversities.
Interesting stories are founded on the intimate rela-
tions of men and women. These intimate relations
are based not on their superficial traits, or common
occupations, or most visible externalities, but on the
inner life of heart and feeling.11
In other words, the most interesting elements in
character are those which give rise to interesting
and significant action, to action expressive of the
" inner life of heart and feeling/5 Such action,
Bagehot everywhere implies, is moral, and springs
from the fundamental dualism of our nature.
Latent in his remarks on Dickens is the Aristotelian
concept that plot includes the most important
qualities in character. " Plot in the drama, in its
fullest sense," says Butcher, interpreting Aristotle,